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the latter part of Macaulay's 'Essay on Bacon'. 
Perhaps 'The Flight of a Tartar Tribe' is as 
pure an example of a narrative of any length 
as can be found in De Quincey, but its style is 
so scenical that it would be obviously mislead- 
ing to compare it with Macaulay's 'Johnson'. 
In fine, literary, personal, and historical narra- 
tives are distinct categories which involve dif- 
ferent vocabularies and should, therefore, in 
these estimates, be considered separately. 

Melville B. Anderson. 
Knox College. 



GRAMMAR WANTED, 

I heartily agree with my friend Prof. Garner 
that we need an improved English grammar. 
It is time that this long martyrdom of our lan- 
guage on the rack of the Latin grammarians 
should cease, and that we should have a gram- 
mar founded on logic and recognition of the 
operations of the mind. 

If the trouble lay only in nice questions or 
delicate distinctions, such as those connected 
with the moods, the need would not be so 
urgent ; but in most grammars confusion and 
irrationality reign in even the elementary 
principles. 

Take, for example, the question of case. I 
open the first grammar before me, a book of 
eight hundred mortal pages (to say nothing of 
four pages of recommendations in which it is 
lauded to the skies) — and under the head of 
case I find the following statements : — 

"Case denotes the relation which a noun 

sustains to other words in the sentence 

Nouns have three cases, "—and a little farther: — 

"It has been a question how many cases 
should be admitted in the English language. 
If a change of termination is essential to con- 
stitute a case there are but two cases 

If, on the other hand, it should be claimed [sic] 
that the use of a preposition constitutes a case, 
then there are as many cases as there are 
prepositions. We are therefore justified, on 
the ground of convenience, in admitting at 
least three cases." 

From this we learn that this grammarian is 
of opinion that nouns, in English at least, have 
but three relations to each other ; that he is 
quite uncertain what constitutes a case ; (could 
he not have postponed writing his grammar 



until he had gained some light on this point ?) 
but that whatever a case may be, he is justified 
in admitting three of them. (We also see that 
he would perceive no logical error in this 
proposition : " if the use of a crown constitutes 
a king, there are in every monarchy as many 
kings as there are crowns.") 

So a man can write eight hundred pages of 
grammar without discovering these simple 
facts about nouns : 

First, that grammatical case is the conven- 
tional indication in language of the kind of 
relation existing between the things spoken 
of ; and as many kinds of relations as there are 
between things, be they three or three million, 
so many cases are there, whether grammarians 
choose to admit them, or not. To say that 
any case is wanting to any language, is to say- 
that there is a kind of relation between things 
that cannot be expressed in that language. 

Secondly, that the signs of cases are very 
different things from the cases themselves ; 
that identical cases may have different signs, 
and different cases identical signs. 

Thirdly, that the cases which indicate identi- 
cal relations must be identical, whatever the 
sign may be. If we call the case of king pos- 
sessive in the phrase "the king's crown," the 
case is identical in "the crown of the king," 
or if we put it in French and say " la couronne 
du roi." Whatever we may choose to call the 
cases of mini and gladio in the phrases " da 
mihi malum," "occidit eum gladio," they are 
identical with those of me and sword in the 
corresponding phrases " give me an apple," 
"he slew him with a sword." Conversely, 
"him," in the phrases "I brought him the 
letter," and "I brought him home," is in dif- 
ferent cases, although the form is the same. 

So with regard "to "government." My 
grammarian, of course, says "prepositions 
govern the objective case." In another place, 
" the wisdom of manhas been called the analyt- 
ical possessive." Again, "prepositions are 
sometimes understood ; as, ' he gave me a 
book '='he gave tome a book.' " "These are 
remains of dative forms and may be parsed 
without the aid of a preposition." "In the 
phrase ' give it him ' we have a dative case. 
The objective case and the preposition to are 
often equivalent to the dative case." Surely 
a grammarian ought to know whether a given 
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case was possessive, dative, or objective, or 
whether a preposition was or was not under- 
stood. Great is the might of prepositions. 
Him, in "give him," is dative, but, though the 
same form, in the same relation, and with the 
same power, it becomes an objective when it 
gets to before it. 

It seems never to occur to grammarians of 
this calibre to inquire how prepositions came 
to be invested with this singular power, and 
when the son of crooked-counselled Kronos 
put the sceptre into their little hands that they 
should rule over substantives. How can one 
part of speech govern another ? They govern 
just as the storm-signal governs the storm, or 
the clock the flight of time. In the phrase " I 
slew him with a sword," with no more governs 
sword than it governs Ireland : it indicates the 
relation that a sword bore in a given action, to 
the persons represented by /and him. 

But my grammarian would probably answer: 
"Your objections are captious. I know that a 
word really does not govern another word, but 
it is a handy way of putting it. Instead of 
saying ' those Latin constructions which require 
the preposition ad also require the accusative 
of the noun,' it is more convenient to say 'ad 
governs the accusative.'" To which I reply 
that what may be convenient for grammarians 
is infinitely confusing for children, and that I 
know of no charter that grammarians have 
above other folks to talk nonsense or say the 
thing that is not. 

I never met a child that did not abominate 
formal grammar, and no wonder. 

Wm. Hand Browne. 



Bohmer's Romanische Studien, Heft XX. and 
XXI. Bonn, 1883-85. 

These two last numbers of the ' Studien ' are 
wholly devoted to Raetian studies. In Heft 
XX., Bohmer gives in chronological order a 
full description of almost all the manuscripts 
and books ever written or printed in any of 
the Raetian dialects from the sixteenth century 
down to 1883 ; besides this, every pamphlet, 
article, review or catalogue relating to the 
Rastian language, or literature, is mentioned. 
The first article of Heft XXI. (pp. 219-238 and 
P- 335) continues this list down to 1885,^ adding 



to the fourteen hundred and fifty-seven num- 
bers of Heft XX. one hundred and sixty-one 
others, and making corrections and observa- 
tions on about one hundred and fifty of the 
catalogue of 1883. 

These catalogues contain, then, sixteen hun- 
dred and eighteen articles (the Grisons having 
the lion's share with eleven hundred and ninety 
numbers; next comes Friaul with two hun- 
dred and ninety-one and, finally, Tyrol with 
one hundred and thirty-seven). This is by far 
the highest number ever reached by any cata- 
logue, or history, of Rastian literature. 

We need not say of this list, since it is made 
by Bohmer, that it is prepared with the utmost 
accuracy. Misprints or omissions, although 
next to inevitable in such work, are indeed very 
rare. All such inexactnesses that I have no- 
ticed are the following : 

Ten Blatter for eleven in R. 1739, ' Soings 
discurs ;' oblica de for obliea da in Sm. 1755 ; 
Cudasch. . respondar for Codas ch. . .responder 
in Sm. 1857; Cudasch... und zwar unrichtig 
gestellte for Codasch in Sm. 1859; 133 S. for 
153 in Oe. 1865, 'Poesias da Caratsch,' and 
the following omissions : 

Oe. 1765, 'Alchiinas domandas davart chios- 
sas fondamentaedas. . . ' Cellerina, 8vo. 

To R. 1829-81 (p. 140), add : 

1869, 30(6), ' Project tier ina constituziun revi- 
dida'...; 

R. 1872, 'Lescha federala concernent -la 
revisiun della constituziun federala dils 12 de 
Sett. 1848, 32 pp., 4to; 

R. 1867, ' Salis Marschlins ' in Ebert's Jahr- 
buch VIII. 228-34; 

R. 1868, I. I. F. Vincenz, ' Cudisch de devo- 
ziun ed instrucziun,' 333 pp. Sm. 8vo; 

R. 1872, P. Th. Florentini, ' Legendari della 
vita dils sogns,' Cuera ; 

Tyrol: 18th century, Bartholomei, 'Gred- 
nerisches Worterverzeichniss;' 

1839, Staffler (I. I.), 'Tirol & Vorarlberg;' 

1866, Schopf & Hofer, 'Tiroler Idiotikon,' 
Innsbruck ; 

1877, Schneller, 'Skizzen und Kulturbilder 
aus Tirol;' 

Rtztia: 1666, Buccelinus, ' Rhaetia Etrusca 
Gallica Romana,' Aug. Vind. 4to; 

1872, Planta, 'Das alte Rastien,' Berlin, 8vo; 

1874, Juvalt (W.), 'Forschung fiber die Feu- 
dalzeit in Curisch Raetien.' Zurich. 
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